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PREFACE 



Evaluation of the Elementary and Secon^ar^^ Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

■ <> ' * 

programs of Maui District, 1974-75, was provided by the Social Welfare 
Developmen^t and Research Center (SlfDRC), of the University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Campus. This report was prepared and submitted in accordance with the 
Memorandum of Agreement beLV/eea the State of Hawaii Department of Education 
and the SWDRC. A,> progress of Titlre i programs', presented at mid-year preceded 
thisVfinal Evalua,tion of Project Components . This is the fourth annual^ report 
prepared by the SWDRC. For more- complete descriptions of previous ESflA Title I 
efforts in Maui District, DOE, the reader is directed to SWDRC Reports 
#117 and #133 . • , ' ' , ^ 

The purpose of this report is not to make blanket judgments of any 
program, but to- a'scertain what causal relationships may exist between the 
pupils' educational ^success and their classroom 'environment. While the report 
presents an appraisal of data from throughout Maui District, the intent is not 
to compare and contrast one program with another. Such comparative analysis 
would be both imp rac tic arl and unwarranted, for each program functioned within 
its unique geographical area and served its own specially selected pupils. 
The objective is not to uncQver the prcije.c,^s* past mistakes,, but to help ' 
Title I educators gain from the lessons of hindsight an ability to foresee 
new approaches ar;d apply these with a bifoader understanding. 

This report is presented to indicate the progress which has been achieved 
and the potential for future program development that lies ahead. Evaluation 
ofiPro ject Component^ wasL written to identify th^ extent of educatioivat'.achieve- 
ment which occurred, and to specify what influences upon the children encouraged 
the learning behavior to arise. As this knowledge develops, mor< effective 



and beneficial approaches to education* become possible. 



It is apparent that the- personnel of Maui school district have made a 
dedicated effort to advance the development and quality of educa,tional services 
offered to Title I children/' The sincerity of these professional edoacatprs, 
their concern for the basic educational^ needs of* piipils , and their willingness 
to work with new and innovative appro^<:hes for the benefit of the children 
they serve are all commendable. * 

The personaL integrity and coi^cern for p-rogram developmeat which Maui 
Disti*ict personnel have shown are reflected in the fact that a third party 
evaluation of Titl^.I projects was requested. This is .a sound and justified 
decision which indicates objective insight and cons id^ration for future program 
implementation.. . • * 

We were very impressed" throughout this past academic year with the evident 
dedication, motivation, and sincerity shown by Title I personnel in the 9_ESEA 
Title I schools of Maui District. Cooperation and active support of evaluation 
procedures were offered to the SWDRC from each schooj * s Title I personnel. 

This report was initially drafted by David c!\^anson, SWDRC Evaluation - 
Specialist, under the supervision and direction of Robert T. Omura, Assistant 
Director ind principal program consultant to^the Title I scKaols. We believe 
that by the immediate implementation of the* recommendations found in this report 
more effective and successful programs wilj. coiitinue td be developed throughout 
Maui District. ' . . * * * 

^ Jack T. Nagoshi, Director 

Social Welfare Development 
/ - and Research Center 
University of Hawaii, Manoa Campus ^ . 



■ / : • • y ■ ■■ .-' - ■. • "S • 

EVALUATiolil " y. ' ' ' . " ' . ' ' 

■ ■ ■.. ;.. . ■ ' / 

As all ESEA Title I prograniS, are. funded by the federal government, they 
must- satisfy its criterion of evaluation. This assessment process consj.sts of 
examining the needs' of .stujients" and *teachers, observing classroom activities, ^ 
gathering da»ta, and recommending more efficient alternatives. The pbrposig of 
- evaluatioh is not tq prove, i>u(; to help improve. The evaluation proce<Jure 
requires measurement ^of' acadeijiifc gains, and those characteristics .frequently • 
associated with ^academix: gains.^ Through accurate measurement thp observations 

and assessments become more significaivj: and the recommendations more viable. 

* ... * ' ■ /, • 

Statistical data gathered for evaluation isn't ulsed as proof, but as* a 
reliable indicator of the extent and ^direction of program sucfiess. Such 
measuremenr is used to suggest mpre effective approaches to greater program 
implementation* When Achievement occurs in the classroom, tt can be measured 
.and associated with the classroom environment which influenced pupil beh'avior . 
and produced achievement, . 

■ • • • . " . .. ^ ., • ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

To determ'ine reliable data it must, be emfJirlcalT'^tAjective, quantitative*, * 
and behavi.oral. ^^valuation must not be* based upQn opinion, bias, or subject** ^ 
ivity, fol: the recommendations arising from them would be of limited value. 
Data must be systematically gathered, carefully examined, and interpreted in . 
flight of the year's ongoing acti^vity within the classrdoms. From this research 
arises the basis of evBluatipn, a(nd through evaluation, new ktowledg^is gained. 
With this increased understanding new techniques and approaches are recommended, 
-alternative procedures ^nd cna:t:ETd.a^ are suggested, and innovative methodology 

■ K , \ . . ■ 

is introduced. \ - ' * 



MAUI DISTRICT PR^|GRAMS ' 

.■ ■ , ■■-'<• ;■■ . » ■ - v 

The 1974-75 ESEA Title I programs of Maul District consisted of two 

types. These were; ^ . . , : 

, ■ ' ■ . ■ 

* > NU MBERS OF ' ' 

Project Progi*ams ' * Petsonnel Pupils 

.1) Reading Resource Rooms *1 '9 2,47 

2) P'reschools 2*4 42. 

' / ; Total; 9_I 13 . '^^ 2'89 

The SWDRC initiated* evaluation services to the 9 Maui District ESEA 
Title I projects at the beginning of. the 1974-75 academic year^ In addition 
to frequent visitations, observations, an^ discussions with the Jitlq I staff, 

, the* third par ty ''evaluation consul tants ^ implemented several ^^ocedures . for 

- ' *• ' ■ , , 

collecting statistical data." Fundamental to the Reading Resource- Rooms 'was 

- "V ■ ' ■. - 

-administration of the PEABODY INDIVIDUAL ACHI|VEMENT TEST. .Also used by the 

7. reading projects was a pre-post ESTIMATE OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR administered - 

by the projec^ teacher and regular classroom teiachei;s of Title I schools. 

, ■ , ■ ^ , * *• ^ 

^^The number and kinds, of contact^ made between ^t^e^rii^ject teachers and parents 

was also recorded. Data from the two preschopls was gathered from the prei- 



'and post- testing, using the TEST OF EXPpiSSIVE LANGUAGE and the PRESCHOC 
CHe/cKLIST FOR BASIC SKILLS, 



ESCHOra, 

The observations and recommendations made in this report are provided to 
promote the jctet^elopment of more effective programs in the coming years. The/ 



long-* range/devqlopment of c ef f icientr and effecti^«ramedial programs was the 
aim of tife. evaluation services provided to these Maui District Title, I programs 

.*Dunn, Lloyd M., & MarkwafHt, Frederick C. Jr., Peabodjyi Individual Achievement 
Test, American Guidance Service, Inc., Circle Pines, Minnesota, 55014, 1970. 



ESEA Tt tie ^I. Project ComponettXs • ' . - 

READING RESOURCE ROOMS y ' * ' . 

• \. ' ' ' . * 

i Haut District supported 7^ jESEA Ttdlie .1 Reading Resource Rooms during the 

1974-75 academic year. While' these projects%ere loca ted throughout the islands 

of Maui District, their goals and objectives were similar: ' to effectively 

instruct undetachieving pupils in the areas of language arts and reading 

improvement. J^e major objective was to 'instruct and mot'ivate' the pupils sq 

that their learning rate wov.ld^be greater than .1 per month la reading 

r6cognition and reading comprehension. 

\ . ' ^ ^ 

With pupils selected for the programs first by their low test scores. oA 

. • *■ ^ . ^' » 

standardized readi^ tests ^nd secondly by teacher referral, each project was 

designed to offer pupils supplemental help which "they could not receive from 

their regularly sclted'uled classes. Special instructional 'materials and teaching 

' devices (were available to each program, arid one utlized the services of .an 

educational assistant. .All^ pro jects , to prying degrees , developed, an or.gan- 

ized and generally efficient use of classr^m space. ^ Motivational:, techniques,. 

such as positive reinforcement r, tangible aad social - and free time activities, 

were used loathe classroom rpanagement of all pro\jects. In a few cases, however, 

J - ' ^ 

this approach. was only touched upon, while in othe-r classrooms the motivating 

.factor was a well developed and integral part of the pupils' daily activities. 



BRESCHOOLS V 

Two preschool programs w^e conducted in Maui District during. Che past 
academic year. One program was- in Hana, and the oCher at Lanai City, with each 
designed "Jjo serve a^i^i^imately twenty preschoolers. The parents of these 
chil^eh all requested that their children be allowed to participate in the ^ 



progr&m> Botl;i pfreschool projects were organized and designed around the 
concept of i)rovidlng'*these children with the ppportunity to gain the necessary 
social and- academic abilities required in kindergarten and. th^ early elementary 
gradgs. Such abilities as socio-emotional , psychomotor, cognitive, and \ 
^'^'language development were the foGus for these preschool pi^ojects. . 



J. ■ ■■■ 
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DATA ANALYSIS 

" The Peabody Individua'l /Achievement Test (PIAT) was administered tp^each 
Title I pupil as a pre-' and post-test measure of their achievement. , The 
changes between the^e .two sets of scoreft/presents an overview of the scholastic 
attainment of the pupils. This teSt provides a wide-rnnge measure of achieve- 
ment in. the areas of mathema^tics ^ reading, spelling, and general infbrmat-ibn. 

All test data from the FIAT c^re presented in average monthly gains in grade 
equivalent scores. The primary objective ofs^the 7 Reading -Resource Room project* 
was for the pupils to achieve an average grade equivalent score greater than 
.1 per month in reading recognition cind reading comprehension. Achieving 



less than vl per month would sugj^esS^hat/the/^Mlpils- were falling further 
hehlnd thel^r peers*, apd a .1 per month rate of achievement wctyld indicate they 
were falling no further b.ehind than where they were at .the beginning of the 
academic year. A fifth grader^s grade equivalent scores of 3.7 in September 
and 4.7 In May would Imply -that, after a year's work, he is still over one y.^ar 
behind the typical pupil In his actual .grade plal:ement. For remediation to be 
su^essful the academic gains must be greater than . those • made by other pupils#^ 

Mother way oL. understanding the average monthly gains in reference to the 

' ) ' ' 

^.1+ per month objective* Is to view. -.the data as m'on.th^per-month gain, A project's 

pupils who achieved a ^13 average monthly gain in effect achieved one and 

three- tenths months for each month of the academic^ear • thus gaining- .03 per • 

month in addition to the .1 per month required of the grade level as a whole.. 

In this case, the Title 1 project whose average monthly gain was .13 attained 

an achievement rate of. one year In maintaining tha pupils ability coramenBurate 
o ' ^ ' . . 

with that of other pupils In his grade, an'd three- tenths of a year 1ft remediation. 

•• / ^' ' ' ^ X 

At the end of >the year the pupils were, on an avfAfige, * three- tenths bf a grade 

♦ • » ' . *■ 

level closer to funtioning ''on average". This theoretical group of pupils, 
therefore, were not only keeping up with other pupils- but decreasing the gap 
between *the*r academic ^ability and that of pther pupils. - ' 

11 



While grade equlvnlont S(;.oift(^ iirc relatively easy .to understand)' they 
shpuid hot, be accepted as proo? or abs^.pl'u te f act . Tersting error by the test ' 

>\ • • " ' " , . ' . ' ' 

administrator may result in scores which are neither £\ccural!e nor reasonable, 

•the standard «^r(Ar of [Weasureiircnt ^(reliability) s tand^lird error of estimate 

' (valjjdrty) of /t)id test may alstT con^rxbuH;^ Qd' scores which are not perfect 

representa tiorts of true ncliioveraeat . .^11 ^o^vived scores', like these grade 

•equivalent scores, are approx/'.mntioas the tjue score. When an- individual 

attains a 2.3 grade equivale^nt scoire iJ: is u&fpruof that he is _functioning\at 

exactly tti^t level. ^Such test scorel^s are used in this report to sugges t "trends 

and, patterns of progress which raay occur within the ins tru^: tional approach 

implemented by the variious Title I programs.' 

■ y n 
■ ■ \ / -* . • . 

These PIAT scores, like all achievement test: scores, represent the ceiling 

> 

achievement the pupils' upper llmi^t of abilijty. An- , independent functioning. 

level may be within a x;ange of half a year to one full yea^^ below the given • 
^score. It is for this rearson that' such grade equivalent scores should not be| 

' y ' ' ■ ' . •. 

used for diagnosis or prescription of individual instruction. V 

Table 1 presents the pupils* average posttest sccrres on the, five PIAT 
subtests. All posttest data from these 7 Reading Resource Room projects were 
determined from the May, 1975, administration of this individualized achieve- - 
ment test. Also provided ii,i the- first table are t:he number of pupils who were 

. actively involved in each pro jec L fof at-least live monchs .^^pri.or to post'teisting. 

Table 2 pr'bvides the information on which V_he programs* speci-f ic' 6b jec tive 
of "achieving greater tlian .1 p.er" mooth in read ihg'^- can be measured. Such 
grad.e equivalent score 'SLatistics, hnweVd"r, m.js.t be accepted wi th caution, with 

•scores of less than .1 not ^confirming that a pr6g-*am was less effective than 
others with scores somewhat higher. As these scores of grade equivalency are, 
based u^jon the number of months in the school ye;ar, they*^ are de^^ertriined from th^. 

- ' . > 12 



( ■ > ^ ^ . 

pre- and post:-test scores and the number of months between ^uhh test admini- 

, / * • ' • . ^ . ' — ^ • ' 

ptratiqji.^ Those programs which- inctudiid more^ pupils' who tiad beert in T^'tTe I the 

' <|)revious year-' and li^ed thlipupils \earlier posttes^d scores as the pretest 

stand>r<^,. 'thus increasing the number of months between pre- and post- testing, 
" * » - ■ ■ * 

/generally resulted in lower new averagd* gains . . 



This statistical asgipiicC to cviiiuation,- howeye^r, 'only reduces the possibility. 
' '' \ V ■ ' ' ^ ^ ■ - V ■ ' ' 

of .compa-rihg one Title I pro jecfe' wi th anoth^ soire^thing which is not reason- 

V f ■ * • . . ^ • ^ 

able in "'the- first pLace. Jlach' project v;^^ independent of all others^, each was . 
unique t© its pwn con^munity and served its O'Ti pupils of differing sfbility and 
grade level, ^n^^^his'^rfiason alone, -evaluation is not' based on comparability. 
Of the 7 Reacip-ng* Resou'rce Rooms, and two receding subtests, the objective of 
achieving . 1+ was .me t*and surpassed by 64% of the programs. 

The number of Title I pupi?s is shown-H.n Table 3. Statistics indicate 
pupils ^ grade level, and the percentage distribution of pupils by grade level, 
throughout Maui District. With 247 pupils in the 7 Reading Resource Rooms, the 




typical project enrolled approximS'tely 3 pupils.* Tt^e typical pupil was in the 
seventh month of his third year in school. 

Table 4 presents the average monthly gain in grade equivalent scores from 
PIAT reading subtests by grade levVlrr->. The data is similar to that of Table 2", 
except these scores reflect only the two reading subtests (combined, then 
averaged). The District Averages, which are weighted by the number of pupils 
per grade level per project, show that academic achievemc^nt ^./as relacively , 
dispersed throughout the five major %xade levels of two through six. " That th^ 



pupils in the second grade achieved a learning ralfe greater than other grad- 
levels was primarily due *zo the inflia^Bnce of the successful Wailuku Elementary 
program, which served more than 50% of all the second graders. 



*The Kilohana project consisted^ of two classroom programs. 

erIc ' 



"^table 5 indicates, in rank order, the gain in months of lessening' 

if A 

underachi'evement in ^reading. Thetypical pupil in the Kaunak^kai project was 



achieving (could fu^iction) af aggrade level 25 months 'lowet^ than his regular- 

I ^ J* , • ' 

classroom peers of the same grad.e placement in September./ With the number of 
months during the-yprogram (_not ,beV.;een pre- and pos t- tes ting) c*onSida^d, thesfe ^ 

^ ' • • A- ' . — ■■ • 

same pup Lis were only 18 moni;hs \ beh ind their p.eers in May. In the eight month 
period they gained 15 mcihthji , > achieving . a net ga'in of^7 months in reajding 
acliievement , Similarly, the Kilohanc' project achieved nine months during the 
eight mon<ili program, whi^A^fcj>r pupils previously under achieving is also a 




significant gain. 

Tabte, 6 examines the average gains per month on the reading subtests of the 
pupils repeating Title I programs and of those pupils new to Title I during the 
1974-75 academic year', Tv/enty-eigh t* percent of the 1974-75 academic -year ' s 
pupils were also enrolled in Title I during the previous year. The data confirm 
the reason for these pupils being once again selected aS Title I participants, 
i.e., their greaterneed for supplemental educational services. Although involved 
with the respective Reading Resource Room-project for two consecutive years, the 
' repeaters" (those selected due to ^evious lack of sufficient achievement) 
continued to learn, during the second year, at a rate slower than thefpupils new 
to such programs. 0;ie such explanation to this Sjituation was identified in a 
previous research effort conducted by the SWDRC (SV^RC Reports #100, 1972; and 
#121, 1973) when it was determined tha t underachieving pupils tended to learn at 
a igreater rate when first expc^sec ;o remedial Jlns true tion than dil|ing the second 

year or period of instructio . , . students at School have been out of 

regular s^chool for a while (or not actively learning, ^s is the case with many 
rfon- achieving remedial reading pupils) and thus re- learn the once familiar 
material after initial entrance (to remedial instruction). This would account 
for their dramatic . . . gains in the first month or two (or first year) and 
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much slower progress .after^ (tli^t) . . . wht^n they are more likely to be 
exposed to new material . ... ^(or new reading skills). 

Table 7 lists the pre-pbst improvement in behavior ratings prov,id6d by Jj 

' • " ' ^ ; / 

the pupils* teachers. In alT c^ses- except the Haiku & Kihei programs-/ Title^ 

. ' / . ^ ■ ■ 

teachers responded more a^t irmatively to tKeir pupils during the poat behavior" 

estimate than they <did during the estimate made in September. The positive 

ttitude^by the project teaches is also reflected in the last three co^Iumns of 

Table 7, where the difference (disparity) between the Title I teachers and the 

pupils' regular classroom teachers is shown. In most cases the difference of 
I - * 

opinion was greater at the end of the year than it was at tK,e beginning of the 
school year. As the Titled teachers -specialized in individualized instruction, 
behavioral management, individual diagnosis and *pire«crlp tiou', and extensive 
* parental involvement, their more affirmative attitude toward the pupils was 
demonstrated by this rating. ^ / 

The pre-post increase of teacher-parent contact is shown in, Tablets. The 
last two columns |indic a' te the /increased contact by^ -ekg^arents to the teachers, 

while the first s^ix refer to the increased contact made to the pupil's 'home 

.'^ • • ' ■ ! 

by the Title I teai:hers. A.11 '^statistics, except those in parenthesis, are the 

percent of increase. Numbers in parenthesis indicate the actual number, plus 

orminus^^f contacts, as^uch contac ts^ye^e^\e4;;o^'0'*) for either pre- or 

post-data and percentages could not be determined. While the percent o^f contacts 

by parents to teachers ' increased by 96%, this DisLric t average was greatj^ 

influenced by the data provided by the Wailuku Title I program. 

Table 9 presents the pre- and post-test results, and their differences, f^ojp 

the TEST OF EXCESSIVE LANGUAGE which was administered to the pupi.ls of the. 

District's two preschool projects.. Similar pre-post data from the PRESCHOOL 

15 



CHECKLIST FOR bAsic SKILLS is shown 'in'Table 10. All. statistics refer txg^e 
.percerft of correc^t responses per skill category ^-itK the total score for each 
proje(i.t b'ein.e. weighted by the number of i^s^pe^ category. / . ' 
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READING RESOURCE ROOM PROJECTS 
f , ' ■ Table L - ■ ... ' ' , ' 



Pupils' Average Posttest Scores on PIAT Sub twists 



< 

i 

A 


Sdiool 


^Math 

/ 


, R. Rec. 


* 

R, Comp, 


Spell. 


T 1 

, Gerl. Info. 

y 


Total Score 


•iaiku 

i ' ' ■ 


'7 ■ 
4.6 

t 

5 


5.2 


. 4.3V 


4.3 ". ■ 


1 

. ^ 5.? 


' , 4.7 


!<aunak£(kai 




4.0 


^.'3.6 






^ — 

3.7 


> 

Kihej, ; 




3.8 


. „.3 .6 


' ,3.1; ; / 

' ' / 






Kilohana 

1 


4:0 


';.3.6 

> ' 




3.'l 


. ■ 3.0 . 


,S.2 


Paia 'fr 


,1.8 


« 2.3 


,2:5" 


'2.r/' 


1.5 

J 


2.'0' 


ivaihee 


' 3.4 
- — ^ — 


3,5 


■3.4 


3 ■2., 


;'3.0' 


: 3.2 


W 

1 

. \ 




2.3 


2.5 


; , 2.8 - 


, '2 .8^ 


2.1 , 


2.5 ■ 


\ 


District Average 


,3.4 


3.5: ■ 


,3.2 , 


3.2 ■ 


3.1- 


3.1 



READING RESOURCE ROOM' PROJECTS 
■Table 2 • 



Pupils' Average Gain P.er Month on PIAT Subtests 



'■ ' V 



School 


Math 


R. Rec. 


R. Coinp. 


Spell. 


' ' ■ ■ < 

Gen. Info. 


Total Score 

• ) ; 


'1 

Haiku V 

r 


' M 


f- 

.15 


.'07 

( 


.04 


' .10 

- '4 ■ 


.08 


Kaunakakai' ' 


.10 


r" ■ . 


.10 , 


f 

.15 


.14 


.13 


Kijiei 


''.07 

A' 


.13 ' 


.11 


.07v 


.03 


.08 


Kilohana 


.,09' 


.15 * ' 


.08 - 


; \08, ■ 


.06 

• if' 




Paia 


.07. 


'.09 -. 


.10 


'1.09 


• f ■ 

,071 


.08 , 


wainee 


AO 

• Do ■ 

1 . 


I ^ 

n 


1/, " 
■ .I'f 


,09 ■ 


11 1 

y ?11 


11 
.11 


Wailuku ..J 


.09 


^ .15' 


;20 


' .13 


.12 ' 

_ — ri > 


XI 


District Average' 


'J 
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.12 

i 


.09' 




1 ' 

' . 0^ 




< ♦ 
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READING RESOURCE ROOM PRQ-JECTS 
Table 3^ 

DistributloA Title I Pupils by otade Level 



i 



f 



.21 



t 

■■' School. '1 


1 \ 


> 




P,RADE.. LEVELS 


7 ■ . 


,8 


Total 


i 


{ 




Haiku { 


J 


s 




i 


i 

■ 1 


/ ^ 


5 


8 


28 


Kaunakakai 










Q 


c 

J 




■ ; 


24 


km N 












'a 






25\ 


Kilj^na: ■ 


6 


U 


15 


-3 


16 


6 ; 






57 


/ 

Paia 


-1— 


;i4 


4 

10 




/ 








29 


Waihee 






7 






7 

/ 






30 


'l/ailuku Elen)^ 




31 


23 








r 




54 


Total J. 


'.\"'.' 
11 


59 


60 


r- 

■30 


46 




5 


\ 


• 247 ■ , 


i of Distribution 




247, 


247, 


■ i27. ■ 


19t 

4 


— ^ 

m 


21 




■ ^ 
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READING RESOURCE M PROJECTS ■ ^ 
' Table 4 



Average Monthly Gain In Grade Equivalent Scor^Jci^^T READING Subtests, by Grade Level 



.School ' ' . 


1 


2 


3'! . 

Y . 


G'RADE Levels 


^ : 

i 

7 : 


■ 8 ' 


4 

r 


5 

f 


6 


Haiku 


% 


/ . 


/ ^ 


.07 


.09 


.06 


.09 . 


,.-17 


Kaunakakai 






, 1 


.17 


> 

.12 


f. 

, .15 






Kihei ' 




■11 




.15 


1 A 

.10 


1 A 

.10 


* 




KUohaiia . ; \ . 


.03 , 


■: .'05 ' ' 


■ .■08 ' ' 


* 

•- ^ 0^ , 


^ — ' 








Paia 


.10 


.09 


.14 ' 




\ 


^ 






Waihee/ 






' .13 




, .10' 


• 

.14 






/ ' - 
Wa/lukuElem.^ 




.23 


■.16 












District Average 

1 " ' 


.06 


.17 


.13 ■ 


•IV 


•11 


.12 


.09 


.17 



READING RESOURCE -ROOM PROJECiS 
Table 5 

Average Number Months of piADING'Underachieventfent 



School 


-Sept. 15.' 


•May 13^ 


- Gain / 
(Remediation) 


Kaiinakakari \ 


25 ' 


18 > ' 




Wailuku Elem. 


10^ 


3 




Haiku 




■ .25 ' ■■■ . - , ' 




^Kihei 




12 . 


•:■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ -^ ■ 

-T ' .' ■ 

■ ■', 4 ■■' ■ 


Waij^e 


22 ' . 


18 ' 


,»;.'... — r^- ^—7 

■ •■ 4' 


District Average. 


16 


\ ■ 

12 


" ■ ; . 4 ' 


Paia ^ 






V — ' ^ ■' 

^. ' 2 y 


Kilohana 


10 


9' ' 


> 1. 



Table 6 



Comparison orf Average Gain Per Month on READING Subtests ^by Tupils 
• Repeating Title I^Programs and New Pupitts ^ 



School 


N 


Repeaters 


■ N ^ 


New Pupils 


^^D^rff^ijerfice^X 


Haiku 


15 


, .08 


13 


.16 


■\ 

, +.08 


Kaunakakai 


6 


- .17 


18 


.14.. 


- .03 ■^^"■^ 


Kihei 


7 


.07 


18 


1 .18 


+.ir / ' 


Kilohana 


14 • 


.16 


43 


.09 


j - .01. 


Paia 


10 


.08 


19 


.12 


+ .04 


Waihee 


\ 13 . 


.07 


17 . 


.. 16 . 


+ .09 


Wailuku 


5 


.03 


49 


.23 


+ .20 


District " 


70 


•-,09 


177 


.15 


+ .06 



READING RESOURCE ROCfM PROJECTS 
Table 7, ' . ' 

Estimate' Bebay^lor 



16 



School • 

. • — ^ 


. : r ■ , , T 

Pi^e-Post Increase in. 
Behaviqr Rating 


- , ' Homeroom ^and Project /, 
Teacher Dispaf-ity 


1 


2 


3 


/Average ' 


^ l*re- 
Disparity 


Post- . ' 
Disparity. 


Ditferende 


^ Ha iku V . 


• 0 


- .2 


-t-2 , 




" •.';-rt.'2. ■ 






Kaunak^t^v ; ^: 


.4 


■ '•/ ■ 
.6 


-.5 ■ • 














-1.0 


-.9 


' ->8 ■ 


/ 1.7 


. . l^r • 


" .6 


» . • r • • 

i- Rllohana^iJ:; 




.7 


.4- 


- '. 6 






-.5. 


P^ia 


1.1. 


'.9 


.9. 


i.o' 




.5 


. ■' .2 


4waihee V . . ' ' 




1.2 


1.1 






\2--- ■.• 


■ . 5 


WailtOcu E^em. ; " v 




1.2 


1.2 


1.4 




■ .. ■ .8 




. - • t" 

District Average 




.5 


•V' 


■ .5^ ■ 


V i^>0 7 ' 
. . -u.uij - . J . ' 


.6 " 





Table 8 



. Rate of iTftrease in Teacher Parent Contact* 

. ■ ■ 



SCHOOL 


Home , 
Contact 


■. "J 
School 


Telephone. 


Memos 


Other 


Total 


Parents 


# of 
Contacts 


t 

Haiku ' 




+800% 




-57% 


.■ o' 


-46% 


-25% 


+17% 


Kaunakakai 


-t 


(-13) 


(-2) 


-15% . 


+96% 


-05% 


+25%' 


+8(Vo 


Kihei 


0 


: -56% 




-|i'9% 


-67% 


-68% 


+38% 


/ '+136% 


■Kilohana 


(-1) 


+146% 


+700% 


+400% 


(-2) 


+259,% 


+40% 


0 . 


Paia 


0 


(-1) 


0 


+19% ■ 


0 


+19%^ 


0 


+27% 


Waihee 


■ -50% 


-33% 


• (+1) 


+14% 


-58% 


+09 


-33% 


-53% : 


Wailukii 


+100% - 


+286% 


+133% 


■- 19% 


0 


+07 


+733%. 


+16.667% 


District Ave. 


'33% 


+87% 


1^60% 


0 


+19% 




+36%' 


+96% 


District % 


0 


11% 


W' 1% 


83% 


5% 









* Figures in parenthesis represent actual increases in number" of contacts, not 
percent. , ' % 
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PRESCHOOL PR5JECT$ * 
Table 9 

,.,:Pre-Post Test Results from.Test of Expres is ive Language 



School 


N 


Ave. 
Age 
(Mos) 


Norm Score 


Ave Spore" Per Pupil 


Percent Correct 


Pre 


Post 


Diff . 


Pre 


Post 


Diff. 


Pre 


Post 


Diff. 


Lanai 


18 


59.3 


90 


114 


+24 




52.4 


32.2 


26.9 


69.9' 


43 


Hana 


24 


58.3 


100 


115 


+15 


/ 29.1 


51.5 


' 22.4 


38.8- 


68.7 . 


29.9 



Table 10 - 

■ ' • ■ * ■ 

Pre and Post Test Results from Preschool Checklist for Basic Skills 



I tem • 


LANAI 


HANA 




'Pre 


Post 


Diff. 


Pre 


Post* 


Diff. 


Colors Identified 


44 


98 


54 


48 


100 


32 


Colors Named 


43 


94 


51 . 


• 49 


'86 


•37 


Number H Identified 


38 


81 


. 43 


5 


98 


93 


Number's Named 


38 


81 


" 43 


4 


88 ■ 


84 


Shapes ^ 


30 


98 


68 


' 17 


86 


69 


Locomotive\Skills 


48 


89 


41 


64 ' 


^ 94 


» 

30 


Other Skills X ' 


49 


86 . 


■ 37 


46 


97 


51 


Alphabet: 














Upper Identified 


41 


88 


47 


9 


100 


91 


Upper Named 


44 


85 


41 


7 


69 


62 


Lower Identifiea 


31 


88 


57 


5 


100 


' 95 


Lower Named" 


28 


82 


54 


. 5 


59 


54 


Following Directions 


53 


75 


. 22 


53 


96 


•43 


Total ' 


39 


86 


47 


20 ■ 


91 


71 


V 2 
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HAIKU SCHOOL 



Coapatlsoii o{ Average Mmtlily Cain on PtAT Silbtesti between Title I Ptojfct and DWrlct Average 
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.12 — — 
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MATHEMATICS READING • ' READIHG . SPELLING 
RECOGNITION COMPREHENSION . > 



(3 Title I Project 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 



TOTAL 
SCORE 



ill- 



0— — — 0Di8trict Average 



' READING RESD'-irE ROOMS , 
HAIKU 

The ESEA Title I.Reading Resource Room at Haiku School served 28 pupils 
from grade levels' four through eight/ ^ Only one pupil, however, was from the 
fourth grade, while eight were in the eighth grade. The classroom was small 
and inconveniently located in the back of an adjoining room. The tables, 
chairs, and ins true tionral materials were relatively well arranged, although 
their close proximity to one ano*:her may have been distracting to the pupils* 
* In addition to the instructional, materialisjlf SKA, Conquests in Reading, 



a tape recorder and Language Master were frequently used by the pupils. The 
pupil's completion of da^ly academic tasks earned, him points through which he . 
could purchase items* of his choice, or free time game activity^ Specific 
contracting for the pupils' ^social and academic behavior performance wa^not, 
however, systematically applied. A peer tuto^^ing' approach within the class- . 
room would also have helped to increase -pupii achievement. FoH^w up activity 
by tfee; project teacher into the pupils' regular classrooms was very good and 
established an ongoing channel of communication between the Title I program 
and 'the childrens' other teachers. 

Although the majority of parents responding to the parental involvement / 
questionnaire indicated an interest in and knowledge of the Title I program, 
only 17% of the parents completed the questionnaire. These parents also 
expressed a desire to know more about the school's homework policy and how 
they might help the^^ children with homex^ork. ^ 

The pre- and post- test data from the PIAt show a gain in reading recognitit>n 
which is above the District average yet. a reading comprehension gain considerably 
less* 'than its District average* (ri^.. .00^5, t = 7.54, df = 27») The objective 



criterion of achieving moire than .1 per month was met on .die former subtest 
' but not on the latter. The high gains in reading recogi^itlpn were exclusiyely 

' ■ - ' ■■ ''X J ' \ ' ' ' < ■ 

provided by the eighth grade pupils, the grade level which also contained the . 
most Title 1 pupils, . ^ : >' -/.': 

During the eight-month long reading project^ the pupils' achieved 12 months 
of academic growth, "^and were four^^onths less behind , in read^^ by the end of J 



the school year. This was also the only Reading Resource Rppijl projiect in 
Maui District that had more pupils repeating the program than were new to ^ 
Title I during the 1974-75 academic year. T:his was a contrlbutinjg reason why 
the overall achievement made by the average pupil was much higher In reading 
recognition than reading comprehension. Pupils repeating the progtam attained 
.08 gain per month, while the new pupils achieved a monthly gain a C twice that 
rate. • ^ ' 

The pre-post increase In behavior rating of the Title 1 Haiku School 
pupils actually decreased. Both social and academic ^behavior was judged not to 
hrfire Improved, but worsen. Statistical data Indicate, however, tha^ this' effect 
was due to* the fact that it was not the pro ject' Jteacher , but her 'subs itute, who 
completed the post-date behavior rating. No reliable evaluation can therefore 
be drawn from this Information, -Due to this same .reason (projec<t teacher's ^ 
maternity leave), the amotint of teacher- to-parent contact decreased during the ^ 
second half of Che school year. The number of parents making similar contact 
with the teacher also decreased, while the number of actual contacts continued' 
to Increase throughout the entire year. • 



■ KAUNAKAKAI ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ' 



Comparlson.of Average Monthly Gain on PIAT Subtests between Title I Project and District Average 
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.07 
.06 
A .05 
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'.MATHEMATICS READING READING , SPELLING 

RECOGNITION ' COMPREJIENSION 



GENERAL-.. TOTAL 
INFORMATION SCORE 



[] g Title I Project 

Q.'—.„..0 District Average 




KAUNAKAKAI 



: Kaunakakal School', lule I R«ai„g .Resource too, l„,_ol.^24 puplliJro. 

the fourth. fu.h. «d gradee. The progra. ,i. located I„ a Urge and 

comfortable roo„ Which «a fully carpeted, „eU organized, and efficiently ' 
arranged. The size and pleasant claasroo. envlron^nt of the iu^^ 
provided a superior atmosphere -that was highly conducive for p.pU learning. ' 
Kolae and distraction -re' minimized, while effective peer tutpnng and ; 
• SBlP-dlreciai activities »ere efficiently. orgahlzed. 

Instructional materlala were ade,uate wlthJIi this reading program, and ^ 
Immediate feedback of academic progress waa ^iven to bith pupils and their 
their other teachers. The project teacher met^with her^ pupils- >egi,tar • ■ ' ' 
classroom teacher, at Uast one hour each week. A syst^ of coSilngincy / 
contracting, however, waa «ot Implemented, and behavioral WlMb^^ 
relied solely ^pon affirmative praise and frequent encouragemeat^by theieacher.^^, 

Approximately 40Z of the p^^nts completed the ,ueatio«ialre regardl„gi' ^ 
the extent of their pets«,al Involvement with thW lltle; I prbgra,^ - The / 
majority of responaes stated that the parents were Inter^ste-i^tn learning more. ^ 
^ about *c program, and that they felt very welcome When they had^^^^^ A 
Parents were Interested Un knowing more about the achobi.s1.„blem,. hol^ork ^ ' 
policy, and how they could beat help their children ,M h«^^^^ 
The. pre-postPIAI data from this Blading Resource Room ^ 
: : School show that these puplls; gain in reading recognition was highest In the 

. District, while theiyreadlng comprehension achievement waa at nirm level of ' . 

•10 per month. (si2. \000S h * n 17 v . 

^sig. .UU05, t - U.lj, df = 22.) The 24 pupils attained • 

similar academic galna pn all .c,th« aubtests of the PIAI test. Achievement : 
^ per gr.de lev^l was greateat 14 the' fo«r|h grade, the grade level which also 
contained the mosk pupils. 
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• Thesuccess of this reading jyfogram was also shown by the data which 
indicate 15 month academic achievement in reading during the eight, months 
of program intervention. By year's, end the pupils were seven montl>s less behind 

their graded level peers • It was also unuSuaX, though not significant, that the 

. • ' y' 

one-fourth of the pupils in the program who were repeating the project from the ; 

^ ' ■ 

previous year achieved slightly more* than did the new pupils. This was not 



comnfcn to thd^district> though may be due to the fact that rel^atiyely, f ew . 



pupils were i^peating the Title I program. 



-l;he pro|;fect teacher of the Kauapakakai Reading Resource Room estimated her 
pupil^fy behavlfi^js to have improved at a level nearly identical to the District 
average. -Whdie t^eir behavior improved, _the difference of opinion between the 
Title I teachet qnd other teachers regarding the extent of such improvement 
remained coiifftant.. The frequency of contact to the parents which was initiated 
by the t>ro j^t tSacher decreased slightly during the school year, yet the percent 
of paijonts cpn4;acting the teacheV (and the^number of times they do so) increased 
at a conside^^xljb^rate. This was due to their personal interest in the read- 
ing "^ogram^^s witnessed by their responses on the completed questionnaires* 
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KIHEI SCHOOL 

Coiparlflon o£ Average Monthly Gain oq PUT, Subtests between Title ! Project and District Average- 
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MATHEMCS READING WmC 'SPELLING GENERAL TOTAL 

. RECOGNITION ■ COMPREHENSION INPORMilTION . SCORE 



g — —BTltlet Project , 
0"" •©District Average 



■ ■ ■ . . \ 

i ' ^ ^ ■ 27. 

KIHEI 

The Title I Reading Resource Room ad Kihel School worked with ,2^ pupils 

in grade levels two through six, with the typical pupil being in the fourth 

grade. The classroprrt was sufficiently large and newly painted for the 1974-75 

'school year, yet excessive noise from nearby road c^struction was very 

distracting. Skiident desks were located^ in the middle of the room while books. 

and instructional materials were along one wall. 

After using the Silvaroli diagnostic test the* project teacher prescribed' 

individualized instruction the pupils. In addition to reviewing sounds- 

and daily written work, progress checks were frequently made of the pupils . 

progress. Reading ins true tion activities primarily involved the use of Open ^ 

Court as the key material. There was little evidence of an overt motivational 

« 

system within the classroom'. Points could be earned, however, by reading , 
extra library books, completing homework, and perfect attendance. When the^^^lly 
work was done the children were permitted to use their free time in play activity 
A trip to Honolulu in the spring semester highlighted the activities for these 

r children. . , ' ' . 

Parent Involvement questionnaires were completed by Approximately 30% of 
the parents. These questionnaires .Indlcated^a positive attt.tude toward 'the 
program by the parents, and knowledge of the Title I^project and what the teacher 
was doing. Most parents responded with well Informed answers and stafted that 
the teacher was helpful to them. They were also most interested .In learning 
what more they could do to help their child's reading Instruction at home; 
,j \^Results.from the pre-post admlnls t^ratlon of the PIAT test 'show the pupils 
of th^>!^^dlng program to have Improved most In reading, (slg. .(WOS^^lT^*; 9.28?, 

• df ^ A^ievement on both reading subtests was .13 gain per montt|, whlch^^^^^ 

was greater than for any other subtest. This average monthly gain was^Mo 
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the ^istrict average. The rate of learning per grade level by .these. 25 pupils 
tended to decrease with each succeeding grade. Second graders attained the 
^most achievement, while the fifth and sixth graders tKe least. For^ project, ^ 
.however, the gbjecti^u^of achieving more than .1 per mDnth in reading was met. 

During the eight months of prograrp interventioif Jtbe pupils typically 
gained 12 months of reading achievement. By the end of the school year they 
^ were four months less behind their regular classroom^ peers in reading ability. 
Like most Title I programs approximately 307i of . the pupils were'S repeating the 
program and they achieved a learning rate which was leiss than ; that /of ^new pupils. 

The pre-post estimate of pupil behavior by the project teacher indicated 
that their social and classroom behavior did not improve, but became worse 
throughout the year. These statistics, however, are misleading, "since the 
pre-estimate of their behavior was unusually high (four times as great as the 
District average) and the' post-estimate may have been a more realistic assess- 
ment." Their differences produced the apparent negative effect, which should 
be viewed with caution. While contact initiated, by the teacher^o the parents 
decreased in frequency f rriq^^fi rst to second semester, the cpntact from the - ;.. 
parents increased substantially during the year. Their involvement was also 
shown by the responses given to the parent questionnaire. 



* - 
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^KILOHANAEMNm SCHOOL ■ f'M'^:-' 

CoBip4r.t^on of Average Monthly Galn^ PIAT Subtests between Title I Project and Dis.trlct Average 
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KILOHANA 

The ESEA Title I Reading Resource Room project at KilShana Schpol consisted 

of 57 pupils from grade levels one thr^ough. six.\ The program Involved two resource 

rooms and two project teachers, each with approximately 30 pupils, one serving 

primary grades, and the other, middle-upper grades/ Botli classrooms were 

. •^•'•5^ . • ■ 

sufficiently large and comfortable^ with tables and chairs conyeniently located 

and Instructional. materials readily accessible. 

The teaching strategies most emphasized were one to one work and independent/ 
sel^^^^ected activities. The classroom with the three higher grade levels 
(grades four> five, and six) utilized Websfer Skill Cards, SRA, Barnell Loft, 
an^ Specific Skills Series. Pupils in gratles one, tx^Oy and three used the 
Open Court materials primarily. The older pupils benefited from an effective 
p^r and cross-fige tutorial component within the classroom and immediate feed- 
back to them concerning their level of progress. Follow'-up^ activity and feedback 
to the pupils' regular classroom teachers was satisfactory in both cases. 

In addition to the type and variety of instructional materials used, a 
second major difference between the two classroom strategies (contributing to 
the differences in achievement) was the ekteht of performance contracting and 
behavioral reinforcement. The program which served the older students imple- 
mented a system of contingency contracting. via job cards, with points earned, 
saved, and spent for rewards and free time ^ activity, Memqs and letters of 
praise for good work were sent home' frequently-. Several wall charts recorded 
pupil progress and a reinforcing events menu detailed the manner in which pupils 
could earn special privileges and tangible items. The program for grade levels 
one, two, and three also sent hiame certificates of accomplishment, set aside 
part of Friday's class periods for play activity, and issued small rewar^d items 
for perfect attendance once each quarter* The implementation of a well developed 
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behavioral management approach, however, was not as extensive within this 
classroom. (The project teacher with children from grad63 one, two, three 
was teaching a Title I^program for the first time; the teacher with grade levels 
four, five, and six had'worked with Title I programs for five years.) 

Parent involvement questionnaires were not received by the SWDRCevalua tors 
fro'ra these Reading Resource Rooms at Kifohana School at the time of this report 
preparation 

Data from the PTAT test indicate that for all 57 pupils the objective 
criterion of .1-f gain in reading recognition was satisfied, yet not met for 
reading comprehension, (sig.. .0005, t = 7.57, df = 51.) Reading achievement 
in the earlief grade levels did not meet the objective for either, while grades 
five and six surpassed the criterion for both. The gains attained per month in. 
reading consistently increased from^the lower to the higher grade levels, from 
.03 by the six first graders to .18 per month by the six sixth graders. 

- All 57 pupils, on an average, gained nine months of academic achievement in 
reading during the eight months of program implementation. For Title I pupils, 
being selected solely on the basis of their underachievement, this gain of 1.1 
years was nevertheless beneficial to them. .That the one- fourth of the pupils 
who were repeating the Title I program, attained a greater 'feading gain per 
month was unusual for the Distrlt:t. The difference, however, was very slight 
and due to chance. 

The pre-post improvement in behavior rating by these two project teachers 
was almost identical to the District^ average. There was more difference of 
opinion between these Title I teachers and the punils' other clj^j^oom teachers, 
regarding pupil behavior, at the end* of the year than as the school year began. 
The Reading Resource Room teachers estimated more social and classroom behavior 
.improvement by their pupils than did other teachers contact from the project 
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teachers to the parents increased greatly during the year,' with contact during 
the second . semester being almost two and a hj^lf times as frequent than during 
the first' half of the academic ydkr. While this resulted in more parents then 



In 1 elating^ contact with the teacher j the frequency of such, contact did nob 



increase . 
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PAIA SCHOOL 



Compartson of Average Monthly Gain, on PUT Subtests between Title' I Project and District Average 
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PAIA 

Ihe P*La School Tltl-e I Reading Resc^urce Room wajs irtrking with 29 pupils 
during the 1974-75 school year./ These pupils were from the first, second, 
and third grade levels. The classroom was of adequate size and satisfactorily 
equipped with appropriate furniture. M9st of the instructional materials were 
located on a shelf by one wall, and teaching devi^p^ (e.g., film strip projector j 
Language Master) found within private carrels. - 

Pupils engaged in independent activities and self-^direc ted work, yet one 
to one instruction with the teacher (and parent volunteer) was most conunon. 
Instructional emphasis was given to the Singer Structural Reading Program^ 
the Specific Skills Series and the GINN basal reader! The Contingency Contract-^ 
l^g approach was not evident but pupils were rewarded each day with verbal 

praise, a candy treat, or frele time activity. Such reinforcement did not appear 

* ■ ■ 

to be contingent upon the completion of specif ic academic tasks. "Happy notes'' 
and memos were also sent home to^ the parents as a reinforcement technique. 
Feedback to the teachers regarding pupil progress, and follow-up of their 
in-class achievement, was satisfactory . The project teacher spent several 
hours each week cpmmunicating with the Title I pupils' other teachers. 

Response from the parents of these 29 Title I pupils included one 
completed questionnaire. Information on the questionnaire indicated that the 
parent was quite well informed about the ongoing activities of the program, 
and was interested in helping. 

Data from the two PIAT reading subtests suggest that the pupils' achieve- 
ment was not sufficiently great for the project's objectives. to be met. <(sig. 
.0005, t = 8.8, df = 260 The reading recognition gain was .09 per month, 
the reading comprehension gain .10 per month. Yet even this achievement, for 
previously underachieving pupils, was significant. These reading gains were 
higher than, the rate of achievement for all other subtests. 
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These 29 Title I pupils were seven months behind test norm when the school 

/ ' ■ . ■ . ■ . 

year began (lowest in the District), and only five/ months behind by May, In 

/ ■ , 

addition to the gains in the eight months of project operation these pupils 

/' ' ' ' ' * 

achieved an additional two academic months, o£ the pupils who were repeating 
the program, approximately one- third of the class, achieved ,08 per month in 

reading while the pupils new to Title 1 gained ,12 per month. 

■ f 

The, project teacher of the Paia School Reading Resource Room estimated the 

■ ^- I r ' ^ 

pupils' behaviors to have improved ^urj^ng the/ school, year , Her judgment of 
their behavior indicates ah increase i#i che behavior rating-which was twice as 
great as the District average. The pimitsV other classroom teachers, however, 
didn't agree with her estimation, and the difference of opinion increased from 
tha pre- to post-rating. The personal contact by the pro ject teacher to the 
parents remained relatively constant throughout the school year* The number 
of parents initiating contact also found no change, yet the frequency of their 
contact with the teacher did inc re aj|e slightly. 



I 
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Comparison of Average Monthly Gain on PIAT Subtests between Title. I Project and District Average 
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The ESEA Title I Reading ResQu^^'^Brbom/it Wlh^ee^^^ 
In grade -levels* three through &^ " -.the. ntnnber *of children per grade level. 




and their readipg achieveca^t^^^^ consistent' f<5k all levels. While the 

' . ; . ' \ ^ . ■ . -^iVr 

classroom facilitiee w^|;^^ry limited, it was>al^so well arranged and efficie"^* 

organized. Small tables' and cfiaii*s were located along the walls and the instruct 

* ■ • ■ • " "■ 

lottal materials centrally placed for. convenient accessibility . * 

^ „/■■ ■ ^ - ' • . ■ ■ . 

The daily instruction of these pupils involved small group activities , one 
to one help, and yidependent work. Materials used for decoding and word attack 
activitie^s primaitily consisted of The "New Phonics^We Use and the Phonics 
Workbook, with 'cocDpr|t^nsi^^ tasks using th^, Specific Skills Series, SKA, Reader* 
Digest, and Rea'ding .SkiJbl Cards. Application of these materials was apparently 
gopdar^the pupils Remonstrated an unusual degree of self'-dlrectlon and class- 
^oo'^^fiilBi^^^^^.^^ V'^^^'^^^* however, was an effective method of providing 
feedback of pupil performance to the chlldrens' other teachers and parents. 
Implementation of a well organized peer or cross-age tutorial component would 
also have contributed to more reading achievement by the pupils. . ^ 

Although no contingency contracting was initiated by this project during 
the 1974-75 school year, the use of numerous wall charts indlCcatlng pupil 
achievement, an extensive poin4: system for good work, and an elaborate reln- 
forcing events menu provided Immedi^i^-'f eedback and motivation to the pupils. / 
The earned points were accumulated -bg^ ^^^h individual and later used to purchaje 
a variety of reinforcing small items of the child's choice^ Other, more * 

"expensive", activities could^lso be bought, such as excursions , bowling, 

* 

picnics, etc* Such tangible. reinforcers , combined with teacher praise and 
encouragement of the pupil, were effective in prorap^ng the childrens' rate" 
of learning.- 
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Response f rom ^the parenjfal involvement questionnaire f rom the" parents^ of ^ 
these Reading Resource Room children consisted of approximately half theoj>arents * 
Information provided by them indicated a lack of understanding, awareness,* and- 
involvement'. Responses per questionnaire were of ten inconsistent, with very . 
few coimnei)ts ever written. The parents were, however, interested in knowing 
more about the school's programs and how they might be able ^to help their 
children with work at home. \ 

The PIAT data from the test'spre- and post- administration show that the 
pupils greatest achievement was in reading recognitipri and reading comprehension, 
(sig. .0005, t = 9.07, df - 29.) The gains per month, .12 and .14 respectively, 
were greater than those from any 'other PIAT , sub tests, indicating the very direct 
influence of intense reading ^instruction. The criterion c^bjective of achieving 
.1+ on both reading subtests was met and surpassed by the pupils of this Title I 
program. * " . • 

While the nine fifth graders achieved .10 per month on the reading subtests, 
and the sixth graders .14, the variation be^een all grade levels was the least 
in. the, District. Suggested by this data is tfejat the diagnosis , prescription of 
material, individual^ation, 'and consistency of reinforcement were very adequate. 
Through- this instruction the pupils* gained twelve acaden({c months in learning 
achievement during the eight calendar monthspf program intervention. 

Over 40% of the pupils in this reading program had repeated the Title I 
project for a second year. ' Ye|^ they attaine^ only ...07 gain per month, with the 
17 pupils^ew to Title I during 1974-75 having achieved a learning rate of more 
.than^ twice that. The pre-post improvement iti .behavior rating was substantially 
higher than the District average, and the difference of opinion betv/een project 
teacher and pupils* other teachers l^ssenied during the year. This data, however,. 

■ ; , V 52 ■ • ■ - . ^. 
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should be accepted with caution, and may b-e due to the fact that the Title I 
project teacher completed the first estimate and a substitute teacher completed 
the second. Pre-'post Interpretation of this data is therefore not reliable* ^ 

The frequency of contact from the project teacher incijeased during the 
school year, yet very slightly and solely due to the number of memos and letters 
sent to the home. Contact Initiated by the p^ents decreased considerably, 
reflecting' the inpat also received through the recorded responses on the parental 
involvement questionnaire. 
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. Cooparlsoa of Average Monthly Gain on FIAT Subtests between Title 1 Project and^-Dtstrlct Average 
N«54 
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WAILUKU % • ' ' ' 

The ESEA Title I Reading Resource Room at Wailuku -Elementary School served 
54 pupils from the second and third grade levels. While there w^ere more second 
than third grade pupils, the second graders also attained the higher gains in 
reading, TJhe classroom was relatively small yet highly efficient in its arrange-* 
ment |n&> organizational structure. The environment was comfortabley well design- 
ed, and conducive to learning activity. 

The variety of instructional strategies used included large and small groij|| 
activity, one to one instruction, aifid independent activities . Pupil self- 
direction, classroom order, and well organized academic tasks were also evident,; 

■ . ■ - ■ --^ ' . ' • ^. ■ • . ., 

and a^e high'ly copfiraendable.. Instructional. SQaterials included Open Gourt,v I>istar, . 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ' ' r '. V . •• • . 

Sullivan, SRA, vflnd the use of library books ar^d teacher made materials. Progress 

checks of ^upil^perf^nisnce were frequently made on this material.*^ . /■ . 

This Reading Resource Room at Wailuku Elementary School was the only one in 
Maui District that had the services of an educational assistant. Xhe roles, 
functions, and responsibilities shared between the project teacher and the EA ^ 
were clearly defined and well implemented. ^The ability and competence of the EA 
were also very commendable. While the teacher worked with small groups of pupils, 
and prescribed individualized instruction, the EA supervised individual pupils 
with independent activities. ' 

Parental involvement with this reading project was very good. At least 
one parent would frequently come to the school and voluntarily help the teacher 
and EA with individualized work. Feedback to all parents was good, with frequent 
memos, notes, and certificates of accomplishment sent to the pupils' parents to 
inform them of their child's academic progress and reinforce their own positive 
attitudes- of the child. Good feedback and communication was also provided to the 
pupils' other classroom teachers, thus coordinating the overall effort of the 
^pil learning performance. j ^ 



Contingency contracting was implemented' on .9 small and experimental scale 
-dur4ng the lattei^half of the academic year* Further refinement, development, 
and application of this motivational technique should be made during the 1975-76 
school year. The token system of behavioral management which was used, however, 
was highly effective in increasing pupil motivation for the completion of assign- 
ed tasks. Points could be earned and saved, l;hen later spent for desired privi-,. 
leges. Frequent verbal praise was also given to the pupils for their good work. 
Such reinforcement was augmented by several large wall charts showing the child's 
individual progress, and through the use of color-coded academic tasks associated 
with specific study areas or learning stations. 

The extent of parental involvement was considerable, as indicated through 

* . " . - ■ . 

the completed quesfcionnaires . Eighty- two percent of the parents responded to 

■\ ■ ' ■ ■ .■ . ■ ' 

these interviews, and the majority of them demonstrated a thorough knowledge of 

Title I and this Title I program. They stated that they felt comfortable with 

the staff, that they were informative and easy to talk to. E:rt:tensive comments 

were^ written on most questionnaires, often indicating a good awareness^of the 

ongoing classroom activities. Parents were most interested In learning what 

more they could do at home to further increase their child's reading ability. 

The pre-post PIAT da^ from these 54 pupils clearly indicate that the 

readitig program was highly successful. The pupils achieved .15^;gain per month 

in reading recognition and . 20 per. month in reading comprehension. (sig. .0005, 

t « 12.07, df = 52.)' iSecond graders gained .23 academic months for ^ch calendar 

month of the pro jec t, while the third grade pupils attained .16 per m^nth. The 

objective criJfctlon of . Irl- was met for both reading recogftition and reading 

comprehens tbn. * 
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During the eight months of program intervention the pupils achieved 15 
months" of adademic gain in reading ability. By the end of the school year they, 
had lessened theif: underachievement by seven months, and were only three months 
behind their peers. Five of these pupils, those who were repeating the project, 
achieved only .03 per month in reading, while the 49 pupils new to the Title I 
project attained .23, the highest gain of the District. 

The project teacher estimated the pupils ' behavior to have improved at ^ 
rate greater than ariji||>ther Title I program. Tjiis was primarilj^ due, however, 
to the fact that the pre-estimate was very low (lowest in. the District). There 

\ . . 

was also a greater difference of opinion between the project teacher and other 
classroom teachers regarding pupil behavior at the end of the academic year. . 
The frequency. of contacts with parents by the project teacher fluctuated greatly 
from firsif semester to the second, with the total amount of con^jt^cts^ only 
increasing slightly. The percent of parents initiating contact with the Title I 
project, and their frequency of contact, increased dramatically throughout the " 
school year. Such parental involvement should continue in coming years by this 
effective and exemplary Title I reading program. 
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. PRESCHOOLS' 

•'There were two ESEA Title 1 preschool projects in Maui District during the 



1974-75 schoal year- One, at Hana Elementary School, served 24 pupils, and the 
second, at Lanai Elementary School, worked with' 18 children. Both preschool 

projecyfcs were organized and coordinated by the project teacher and one half- ^ 

... ■ ^ . ■ 

time educational assistant. The classrooms were large and contained sufficient 
instructional materials and play activity items f6r the children to use. 

Each pro ject's classroom Vas divided into specific sections or areas designed 



for specific learning or behavioral activities to occur. The pupils redpghized^ . 
that certain areas of ttfe room held special signitioance at different times of ^ *^ 
the day. The daily agenda included music,' physical exercises acaden^ip ' tasks , :^ - 

. ' ^■ ■'/!»■ ■ f 

1 * -^s . . . . , , 

. . , . ^ » ' 0, • ^ _ • J ■ ■ -v' 

art, play time, nap time, lunch, and various classj^oflii. cHores . Ttie Duplls Ir^ •* 

both preschaal.^.programa.hpnefited.;^rg©Jthe large-i^^iiikOtA provided, the comfortable . 

■ .•■ ' , ■ 4'' • ' ' ' * • "j " ' ■ 

learning environment, the variety af Wteriais to^wofk w{<^, their i^wn so<?ial • - ' 
interaci:ion, and the t^acher^"" ' and, EAs '' parsgnAl concern and ded,ication^..to : 



their work. ^-^^ • ^-J'- ' P''-^^, ' 



f'Qityliuj'feiltzed '-gailyi^op with the" A \. * 



The preschool program -in L^naf Qityy^ 



.pi^pils on which fpur colbrrcSdt'd^ tosks ^ere^^^ 



good and efficiently developeS Chrojjgh tffe use 't^f jiumerous work, stations . \H ' 
timer was. set to break ithe^ daily jwork rout ine into series oti;20-rupnute"m6dtfl^ . ^ 
Physic'al items (e.g.y dp6r. wind/i/, 'if-ish)/were' Gleiarty liibf^lled for ob Jec t-A/jptd 
^ identification adsbciastion -to b^'^tacjily-^'learne^.v *• ^ \^ 

• The pro'jec^* f^aclier of the 'Lanai pr-eschopj]^ program, nia in tqdyji^^ ' 
control of thcf .IS^pjupils^hrouihgufc, the day^^ Clearly demoi^^.ted. was a highly 

^ v '^^" . .r . ' "... ■ f5^•Fi^v^ ■ ' 

effective , use. of -prSsj.tive.macial reinforcedient of pupil behs^jiiM,} The classMfbom^ 
control was^ejfficient)*. pupil s'elf^j^^ w^s good, ana-^-'^^yithr^^^e use of the 

Distar Langu.$ige,Kit"-ea,ch pupil keptNan* individiial fdtder of nis completed tasks . 
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Table , 9 indtckt^s the pre- post test results from the .TEST OF EXPRESSIVE 
• /language! or the 75 questions on the test, the Lanai preschoolers Increased 
^ ' the number of correct answer^uring the year by 43%. By the end of, the school 
year they could correctly respond to 52.4 of the 75 questions. Table 10 presents 
the percentage of correct responses per skill category, with the increased 
y' ^ "^correct answers from pre- to post- tes ting being, relatively consistent through- 
out the test. While during the pretesting the pupils correctly responded to 
only 397o of the questions, they answered 86% correct by the end of the school, 
year. On both the TEST OF EXPpSSIVE LANGUAGE and the PRESCHOOL CHECKLIST FOR 
BASIC SKILLS the criterion objective of 90% of the pupils Improving was satisfied. 
This Title I preschool project was highly effective an^ beneficial to its pupils. 
The instructional stratetcgics inplemented and the behavioral approach used 
should be continued during the 1975-76 academic year.* 

The preschool program in Hana served its 24 pupils with a variety of 
academic and social tasks each day. Two large and connected rooms provided 
f ' ^sufficient space for different activities to occur simultaneously. While the 
■\ ^project teacher worked with a small group of children on academic tasks, the 
* educational assistant would be helping another.firoup with either different 
' ^ademic tasks or art work, play activity, or positive social Interaction, 
^ ^Parent-volunteers worked with a third group of Children each day. Both rooms 
- /were comfortable and carpeted by large mats to reduce noise and provide a more 
comfortable classroom environment. 

Numerous items and objects throughout the rooms were clearly labelled by 
name, producing the learning behavior of object-word association. The walls 
' were colorfully decorated with art work produced by the teacher and pupils, ' 
Reinforcing wall graphs (e,g,, moving boats horizontally for academic progress) 
were also common, as were the frequent -^'Happiness Notes" given to the pupils 
for good behavior and work. Such notes of accomplishment .were taken home Co 

ERIC 



the parents via having them pinned onto the child's clothes. The extent of 
parental involvement with this preschool program in Hana was highly commendable. 
All parents volunteered their help at specially asMgned times of the day and. 
week. At least one parent was always working within th^ classroom at any time, 
helping both the project teacher and educational assistant t^<^e Uli^e effective. 

The data in Table 9 indicate that these 24 pupils correctly answered 
approximately 307. more qi^estiont on -the TEST OF EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE during May 

than they had in September* Of the 75 possible responses, these children 

> ■ 

correctly answered 51.5 of them. Table 10 shows that considerable improvement 
was attained on. the PRESCHOOL CHECKLIST FOR BASIC SKILLS. Greatest gains were 
made in^ idientifying numbers and letters of the alphabet. Ninety-one percent 
' of this test was answered correctly during the post- testing in May, for an * 
improvement rate of 71%. The criterion objective that 90%- of these pupils 
should^ improve their -performance during the school year was satisfied on^bo^Ji 
the TEST OF. EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE and the PRESCHOOL CHECKLIST FOR BASIC SKILLS. 
This ESEA Title I preschool program in Hana should continue to utilize l^s 
effective procedures of academic and social instruction to these pupils during 
the 1975-76 school year.- 

, '/ A ■■ ■ • 



CONCLUSION 

The 1974-75 ESEA Title I progi^am operated by the Maui District, Departiaent . 
of Education, achieved better heigltt8^.o,f efficiency and overall successes during 
the current year. Nearly all aspects ^df the progran met the criteria of help- 
ing undereduca ted children achieve academic success through the offering of 
suppleuiental educational services. / 

PLANMING: 'All coaponents of the Maui bistrict Title I prograr^ weiae implemented 

• J 

under revised project proposals written in accord with recomiiv^dations 
submitted through previous evaluation reoorts. Although the preschool 
proposal was also revised, the ^aore significant plan was the Reading 
^ Resource Roon Project undertaken by seven eligible Title I schools of 

Maui Dis trie t . 

The new plans set forth specific guidelines for establishing and operating 
the suppleiaental reading instruction programs for the Title I schools, 
yet enabling each to imple enjjthe project in accord with its unique 
a'nd specific needs. Options were provided so that each of the seven 
schools were able to achieve a relatively high degree of academic success 
for its pupils. 

ADMINISTRATION: The "umbrella" project concept implemented for the reading 

projects enabled the Maui District Office to. more efficiently coordinate 
activities in a variety of areas including the sharing of available 
materials; and equiprent: opportunities for in-service training for 
project staff-; parental involvenent activities; and record keeping 
arid reporting procedures. 

TRAINING ACTIVITIES: A course titled "Managing Individualized Classroom 

Learning" was offered in August, 1974, two weeks prior to the opening 
of school. Offered on a voluntary basis only two Maui District ESEA 
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Title I teachers participated. Three other teachers froji Molokai 

indicated Interest in the course but were unable to attend due t^ 

-« . ■ > 

circu.is tances beyond their control. The two teachers from M^ui who 
did participate in the course apparently benefited from the additional 
in-service opportunity as the results of the Haiku and Lanai Schools* 
projects indicate. 

Applying their own initiative, the Kaunakakai School project staff 
including the prinicipal, arranged for visitations and consultations 
with reading specialists from Hilo College, University of Hawaii, 
and acquired additional skills to also show dramatic improvements on 
their project. 

A one day workshop in direct reading instruction was attended by the 
Wailuku and Lanai project teachers and this, may have further contributed 
to thfe high degree of academic successes attained by these two projects. 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT: The District Parent Advisory' Council was organized with 
assistance from the Maui District Office (DOE) staff and conducted a» 
nuiiiber of meetings throughout the academic year. The DPAC also 
organized, disseiainated and conducted the parent involvement survey 
for the aonu^l evaluation report. Each project schools' respective 
School P.-^irent Advisory Committee participated in the various efforts. 

A more significant and consistent involvement by parents w£[s noted 
during the current pro ject per iod . Although -^tive involvement and 

' . ■ ■ 

participation in their children'seducational affairs was not as extensive 
as it was desired, the current effort indicated greater participation 
and involvement than in previous years. A nuitbgjr .of mothers were " 
particularly dedicated to their roles as demons tra ted by the projects 
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at Pata , Wpiluku and at Kaunakakdl . With capable leadership, the 
parents pf the Hana Preschool projecL continued to be actively Involved 
at a 100% rate. Parentri of the Klhel School project were Instrumental 
in helping the pupil-participants of their school earn a one day field . . 
:0 trip to Honolulu during mid-spring. * 
PRESCHOOLS: The Hana and Uanai Preschool projects continued to render excellent 
preschool opportunities to children froii educationally deprived situ- 
ations. Although tfie cognitive, particulary language^ skills, and 
psychoMOtor .behavioral skills were significantly improved during the ' ^ 
-year, its implication for future academic successes in school can only 
be hbped for. Unfortunately, there has been little empirical evidence, 
in Hawaii to support the notion that preschool experienves enhance, 
detract, or have no effect on educational successes in the regular 
school. The most reliable outcome of the preschool experiences for 
educationally deprived preschoolers is the fact that ti)ese\£h^i/I^ren ~ 
are better prepared to adjust to the discipline and demands of lea|:p- 
ing in a formally conducted classroom setting. 
PROGRAM OUTCOMES: The specific outcomes of the current efforts are included in 
the main body of this report, presented in the preceding pages. Nearly 
all of the projects showed substantial academic gains among its enrollej 
pupils. The gains are significant and erapliasize the poiijJJ^that all 
children, rtncluding identified low achievers, can learn to read wheft 
given adequate and appropria te . ins true tion . Caution should be excercised, 
however, in interpreting the specific results of individual pupils and/or 
averages, of the respective schools. 
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The results of one school sliould not be compared with the results of 
another since there were too i any variables that nay have affected the 
scores presented. As it v;as indicated in the report narrative, differ- 
ihg circumstances did indeed nffect the actual, results of each school, 
i.e., re- learning effect of projects with a substantial number of 
children repeating their participation in the reading resource room 
project; the varying intervnls belfvjeen pre- and post- test admini- 
stration; and the. very nature of different project personnel administer 
ing the* sai.ie tests, uqder circumstances and styles unique to the staff - 
and their respective projects. \ * 

With the caution of : unnecessary comparison bett/een projects in mind^ 
significant achievements by individual projects should however, be 
and is recognized, herein. The ^Wailuku School reading Xoject, through 
dedicated and consistent effort, implemented the RRR project. in accord 
with the guidelines established in the project proposal. The curj-ent' 
'results, which are impressive and consistentin all areas, justify and 
Support this recognition, , * 

The Kaunakakai School reading project, with a new project teacher, 
likewise iiiplemented the RRR project consistently and as proposed. 
Through their own initiative the project staff and/princ ipal s^ght 
way^ to iiiprove the program which resulted in s\gnificant and draiaatic 
gains over previous efforts at the school. 

The Lanai Preschool project incorporated behavior management with open^ 
classroom design concepts and a specific language development program 
(DISTAR) to show the impressive results for the language development 
improvement among its pupils, many of whom are children of immigrant 
and non-English speaking par^ntij. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS " . ' 

Many of the recoinmendn tionii submiuted ip the previods year's evaluation 

... * 

report, SWDRC Report #133, were nde^ately inplei lented b'y the respective school 

arid district level personnel. In view of the improvements made during the 

current project year a nui.iber of recomnenda tions from the previous yeair still 

stand. They include if 
• * ■ 

Recp.imendation #3: Fol lov:- through \ns trMc L i ona 1 services should be carried 
•into the target pupils* rcrjiilar classrooii place;'ent. (School level) 

Recoiii lendation #6: Seriously cbnsider develoorienU and/or adoption of a 

hierarchy of reading skilLs objectives with accc \panying c?«iterion- 
referenced tests (CRT) as an alternative achievenenl, diagnostic and • 
placement test ins trunent (Dis trie t level) 

Recommendation #5: Identify and utilize valid diagnostic and placement tefe t 

to improve individualization of ^rfs true tion and help validate ac hie ve- 
ment test results. i(sohool Xievel) (Note: The Silv^roii Classroom 
Reading Inventory was issued -to every reading project prior to fall, 
1974.) . . ■■ 

Recommendation V/7: Establish a l : aded list of book titles* for implementation'; 

of a systematic le isure-enr icTiment reading prO;^;raii. (District & School 
levels) 

Recommendation ^n:^: Consider incorporation bf peer- tutor and cross-age tutor 
activities as an integral function of the reading resource room 
activities. (School level) . . , 

Reco.imendation #16: Continue to exert all efforts to el it i t parental . involve- 
ment in their children' s school affairs and particularly the ESEA Title I 

0 ' 

programs offered. (School level) ^ 
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Additionally the following concerns should be soriojusly considered: 
Instructional laCerials: With the apparent proliferation of attractive 

comi.iercially prepared reading r. ate rials a\?ailable, class-- 
X ' roo^\ and project teacliers should scrutinlze^siich materials " 

" _ ^ adequately before arty .purchases . Particular' attention shoulcj. 

be focu^Jcd'on^he ins true tlonal .i-ie thodolog^- pre^s.ented and ^ " 
the availabiiiCyjDf 'Iback-up" test data tbvva.U<Kite the 



efficiency of the biaterials. (School level) 



Promoting Better Awarene'ss of^'.the ESEA Title I Progcanf- A^f LCitle ,$^^hools ; 
, ' ' Including .those off ecti^'ely.^ com'ftiunlca.ted .sucJi- 

■ f^.,,, : during th(^ current year, should continue . tp-exet^^^^very - 
" effort^to promote.- and convey the "ESEA Ti tie mi.s.5 ion to all 

other persoj:inel|oVi its faculty. Only through such e'fforts 
will the benefits of successfuL/supplenental pducatioaal 
s^vi^s iiake significarit iiipact on the quality ofr^:^uca t Ion . 

'■. ^'-^ ■ - " ■ ■■ ^ - ■• ' • • z 

.ptriDvided tOEi^gh th^e present system. rSchooT levelV 
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Appendix A 



Maui District ESEA Title I Projects and Personnel 



Haiku School 

Principal - Tetsuo Kanemiteu 
Reading Teacher - Helen Bowman 

ll||ia.High 6c Elem. School 

Principal - Edwin Ichiriu 

Preschool Teacher - Gv/en Adams 
EA - Vivian Kamai 



0 

^ Kaunakakai »Elem. School 

Principal - Edv/ard Ka^hiwamura 
Reading Teacher - Elsie Santiago 

Kihei School 

Principal - Tony Arakaki . 
Reading Teacher - Merle Sad(3 

Kilohana Elem. School 
Principal - konald Kula 
" Read4ng*.Teaciiers Leslie-Aina Weight 
/ Mable Hodge 

Lanai High & Elem. School 
Principal - Howard Sakamoto 
- . Preschool Teacher * Amy Shiroma 
' EA - Marion Honda 



Paia School 

Principal - Osamu Kawakami 
Reading Teacher - Sandra Wainui 

.jirWaihee School 

Principal - Donald Shishi^do 
Reading Teacher - Rena Matsunaga 

Wailyku Elementary 
Principal - S tanley. Izumigawa 
i Reading Teacher - Martha Fukunag'a 
EA - Lin Chun Wong 
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